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ABSTRACT 

The document is a report of the American Indians in 
higher education in California. . Some 2,400 Indian students are 
expected to enroll in the academic year 1972-73, at some 55 or more 
colleges and universities in California. - To serve the special needs 
of the Indian population, $1,047,500 was allocated for some 19 of 
these institutions. .This figure includes staff salaries for faculty, 
curriculum development, counseling, recruiting, and financial aids 
officers. Despite the impressive growth in numbers of Indian 
students, faculty, support services, curriculum, and budget, though, 
the total commitment of higher education institutions to the Indian 
student is not nearly adequate to meet their needs. .Topics of 
discussion include: (1) the Indian student; (2) Budget: what share 
does the Indian get? (3) Native American studies; (4) Areas for 
further research—dropout rate, success of Indian students in 
relation to Indian-oriented curriculum, skills needed on California 
Indian reservations, etc. ; 'and (5) 4 appendixes — -arriving at the 
figures, selected statistics, reasons for dropout, and staff totals. 
(FF) 
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The Native American in higher education In California 
Is a recent phenomenon. Some. 2400 Indian students are ex- 
pected for the academic year 1972-73f at some 55 or more 
colleges and universities around the stPte, to be enrolled 
In higher education (as opposed to tb vocational training). 

This represents an Increase of 2300^ In the past flve'yearsp 
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from a total of about 92 In 10 colleges In 1967-68.' 

To serve the special needs of this college population, 
only $1,0^7,500 was allocated for some 19 of 55 institutions 
surveyed. This figure Includes staff salarle3 for faculty, 
curriculum dev^elopraent , counseling, recruiting, and flnan- 
' clal aids officers serving the needs of Indian students. 
~ ^Thls figure is a phenomenal Increase over the comparable 
allocation for the state as a whole in 1967-68 — $11,000. 
But of this $1,047 million total, some $394f287 was for 
fotir specially funded federal training projects, and so 
benefited tKe Indian student in higher education llttlef 
only one of the four, an, Indian teacher training project, 
was Involved dlrpctly in higher education* When these 
projects are disregarded, the balance of $653,213 aver- 
ages to Just $11,876 per school surveyed, or about the 
equivalent of ' one staff position. 

This report, while comprehensive, is by no means thorough. 
Due to time pressures and limited resources, an adequate Job 
of surveying could not be done. But with the resoiirces at 
hand, the Job done was adequate enough to show the trend, 
. and was also adequate enough in computing large gross totals. 
PRir Appendix I for a discussion of 'tTie limitations Imposed . 
upon this survey. n 
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Drop©ut rates reported ranged from XOJl to 90J{» When 
the overall number of dropouts for 11 schools rejtertlnr was 
compared to.th^ tot^il number of studmts enrolled, thl3 fig- 
ure was about IS.'^* But the dato are not adequate /sruess 
the true dropout rate. Intuitively, 1^% seeras very low • 
The dominant reasons Piven by officials surveyed were lack 
of finances and lack of suprort for Indian students by the 
school admin:* stratlon# 

There exist some 18 ••departments" for Indlan-orlented 
classes, ranging from B# A« granting full departments to 
sub-units housed in Anthropology departments. Black or 
Chlcano studies departments, or others. One Institution 
has two different "departments. Three are specialized 
programs, and 15 are general in nature. They, and financial 
aids, counseling, recruiting, and llbrarianship, are staffed 
with some 57 full-time staff people, supported by some 33 
part-time staff, many of whom are College Work Study stud- 
ents. ' ^ 

In 1972-73 they will list some 278 or more course off- 
erings on Native American studies, compared to a reported • 
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36 In 11 schools in,1968-69# For the 1972-73 year, some 29 
or more institutions will offer courses on the Indian. They 
anticipate having about 90 full-time equivalent (PTE) pos- 
itions on more than 30 campuses. Some 20 have a recruiti^en^t 
program, and 11 have full-time recruiters. These are ass- ^ 

This eonoarev to a'^ total of 81 ••Indian-related* courses 
found In California universities, colleges, ,lunior colleges, 
and private colleges, with 28, 43, none, and 10 respectively 
O "n 1969 by Horace Spencex and Carmen Christy (Par West Lab.) 
ER^Clnost all these courses, they found, were in anthropology 
"Miepartments. 



let€d by 16 part-^tlmc recruiters* 

The raajcrlty of the students are dependent on the Educ- 
ational Qpportunlty Program (EOP) and Bureau of Indian Aff- 
air* (BIA) financial support. A total of 399 were reported 
to be receiving .BOP or BOG grants, and 576 were reported to 
be receiving BIA assistance, vlnly 50 were reported to be 
enrolled on work-study, 15 to have tribal scholarships, and 
45 to be partly dependent on parents for support for college 

Some 32 wcire reported to be wor!clng outside , the colleges to 
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help support themselves* 

But despite the impressive growth in numbers of Indian 
students, faculty, support services, curriculum, and budget, 
Ijhe total commitment of the institutions of higher education 
to the Indian student is not nearly adequate to meet the 
need? of the Indian people of the state of California. Of 
the estimated 150,000 Indian people in the state, both 
native Calif ornlan Indians and recent Immigrants to the 

state, the total expected admissions total for Pall 1972 

r 

(2<fOO) represents only l»6j< of the population, while the 
comparable figure for the state as a whole is near 9jj# The 
Indian population is still only at 15J< of parity with the 
rest of the stnte* The total budget represents about 
of the combined budgets of the University of California and 
the State University and College system* 
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The Information In this paragraph is largely based on-- 
Incomplete survey data* Financial support, as well as 
dropout rates and reasons, need to be researched much 
more thoroughly* It appears, however, that the amounts 
^ of money from the state and federal governments allocated 
ERIC *he disadvantaged is helping Indians very little* 
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II. THE INDIAN STUDENT! HECHUITi^&NT. 3UPP0RT. SUCCESS 
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In 1967-68 there were so-ne 92 students In Institutions 
of hlp-her learning: In the state of California who Identified 
themselves or were Identified- as Native American Indians. 
At that time, the Indian student population was minute, In 
relation to the total Indian population or to the whole state 
population. Compared to the Indian population cf more than 
100,000, It was less than •l^m And owing to the recency of 
the Educational Opportunity Program (EOF), even this modest 
number represented an increase from the recent past. 

In the Pall of 1972, the Indian student population will 
approach or surpass some 2^100 students* (See Appendix II) 
And with the increase in the Indl=^n student population has 
come some recognition by college officlnls of the Inapprop- 
rlatencss of the ••stand*=»rd** Europeanlzed curriculum for the 
special intellectual, cultural, and social needs of the Nat- 
ive American. Unfortunately, the rapid growth of student 
enrollment has apparently outrun the ability of the higher 
educational structure as a whole to change to meet the 
needs of this new class of student^ one whom the adminis- 
trators as a body admit they scarcely know* 

As a result, the rapid growth, which may continue for 
some time into the future, has caught the typical college 
tencher and administrator unready to deal with the prob- 
lems brought to them by a' culturally different people* 
They have little conception of the desires of the Indian 
student regarding curriculum standards and development. 



uXation while the student la In sehooXf •tiA even knov* 
ledge of the vteUt^at of life for the N«t^ve A«9riMR« 
knewledge whioh would give then an under* tending of %h9 
meaning of 'forelg^*^ education for the Indian* But with 
their Halted insight into the speoii^l problems of the 
Netive Amerioanf thejr haye, in sone e*8ee» true ted the 
ability of Native Amerioens to develop, teaoh, plan* end 

♦ 

evaluate our^lculum and programs for the Indian student, 
Zn no small number of oeses* It has been the Indien stud** 
ent alone who has made his own wa/ through the aoadenlo 
morass* developing* guiding* «nd with sponsorship* even 
teaching* elasses labelled in general "Native Auorioan 
Studies* ** 

But this new growth is not without its'^antieipation 
among the Native American oommunlty. There have been 
plans and ideas for Native Amerleanlstudiesi and a special 
Gollege for Native Americans in Cal^fomiik* for at least 
15 years, irremaii^ed for the events of the past five 
years to ma He these 'ideas into * dimly seen reality* 

These ideas started becouing reality in, 1$68*69* 
Through the advent of the newly created Bdueational 
Opportunity Program (SOP) « a handful of Indian students 
started eoBing intp ^he colleges and universities* firop 
this handful* 92 or thereabouts in 1^67^66* eawf mere in 
196df69 — about 151 in some 17 institutions* Ths bulk 
of ths studsnts in 1967*68 earns froa two sehools* ^th 

Q with high percentages of Indians in thsir conmunitiss 

ERIC 
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Hunboldt State Colltge at Areata with 40* and Freaho City 
Collage with 25. The data for thl^ aurvej ahow studtnta at 
10 aohoola, and there were probebly less than 15 aoheola • 
with Indian ptudents. The total of 92 for the year la fairly 
accurate • 

The breakdown for I968-69 showa that California State 
College at Long Beach, with some 13 ^ndlan student^, waa 
Added to the list of schools with significant nuobera of 
Indian students. Humboldt and Fresno both Increased, and 
California State Polytechnic Colle^« at San Lula Oblapo 
Increaaed Ita atudent Indian enrollnent froB 7 to 9* 

The Berkeley oampua of the University of California 9 ~ ' 
the Oavia campus, Ohlone College in Fremont, Sacramento . 
State College, San Francisco State College, and Centra 
Coata College in San FablOt all admitted enough Indian 
students In 1969*70 to bring the total for the atata to 
388 (more or lesst some schools apparently started keeping 
track of Indian students during this yeari aee footnote <f), , 
Altogether, of the 55 campuses surveyed, 2k repoi'ted having 
Indian students in 1969-70$ seven of them for the first 
time* 



The rate of grov^th almost doubled again In 1970*71* 

A total of 725 Indian atudenta were reported from 29 schoola 
k • . . - - 

Individual figurea stand to be Inaccurate for aereral rea- 
sons 1 (1) of the sohQola aur^eyed, 10 were omitted fr 9m th^ 
final tabulatlona beoauae of Inability to gather information 
or aome other reaaon, (2) somf of^ the-lO were surveyed, theii 
omitted because of scarcity of information, <3) some figures 
''.:.';and t^otalu throughout the report are inaccxurate becauae they y- 
PRir ^^^^ on stydent census inforqiation, notoriously high for 
"Native Amerloana, (4) sohoola auddanly atart keeping reoords* 
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In thet aef)d«nle jr«Ar» vlth n«w addition* belne Alanedo 
College* Chloo* a doubling at Davlq, some at Hayward and 
Cal State Los Angeles, UCLA suddenly appearing with 99» 
Northrldge oanpus of the StateCollege syateoi with 17* 
Sacramento State increasing 150^ to ^JO^ Cal State San 
Bernardino appearing with 19, and Stanford with 25# 

In 1971-72, the last year for whloh figures with any 
degree of reliability are available t the tottl student 
enrollment for Jndlans again more than doubled t to I765 
In some kZ or more different institutions • Appearing for 
^ the first time are Cabrillo College, West Valley in Camp- 
be 11, Southifestemt Coliusbia Junior t Gros^mont with 25f 
Cal State Fresno with 26, Irvine Increasing to 11 9 UC 
San Diego to 16 » Cal State Long Beach to 63 1 UCLA to 1669 
Diablo Valley suddenly to 56« Sacramento ^^Clty to 669 Cal 
State San Diego to 35f Contra Costa to 55f ^nd Santa Rosa 
Junior Collegie from 2 to 137* The increase at Santa Rosa 
•was largely due to thd the very effective advocacy of the 
Financial Aids Officer* the first Native American In th^e' • 
state apparently to hold such a posltlpn. Stanford Indian 
student enrcllaent Increased from 20 to ^ 

The projected enrollment for all ^2 colleges for 
Tall 1972 Is expected to be about ZkOO 2021 for the 
^2 schools Included In this survey* and about 300 or more 
for the 10 schools not Included In this survey* The est- 
imate of 2tl>00 should be within 5% of the actual totalf the 
only possible error would be that It Is too low, and that 

o 

ERJC»ww of the institutions which have not so far admLtted 
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native Americana would suddenly do so, and Increase the * 
' total. It seems unllkelj that any of the schools which 
have recently admitted Native Amerloan students would re- 
cant, and squeeze out its new students, or additions there- 
to.. (Ten of the 42 Institutions polled did not report an 
expected enrollment for Native Americans for Pall 1972 | 
the figure of 2400 la arrived at by keeping their 1971-72 
enrollment constant and adding It to the total for the 
other 32 schools.) 

Of the 12 Institutions reporting on the number of 
years of operation of some kind of Indian student program, 
five reported only one year's experience. Indicating that 
It will still be some few years before their successes or 
failures can be measured. Four schools reported being In 
operation for two years, two reported three years, and one 
school reported having an Indian program In operation for 
five years. 

Even thbug)! only 24 school officials reported an 
estimated dropout rate, and even though even accurate 
dropout rates are poor Indicators over the short term, 
they will be reported here. Over half of those reporting 
(14) reported dropout rates ranging from 10^ to 29%, a 
very low rate. However, only 8 of the 14 could give 
specific figures} the dropout^ rate given was an estimate 
at best* Three schools reported rates ranging from 30% 
to 49^, and two of these could cite specific figures. 

81^ schools reported ratfs ranging from ^0% to 69%9 but 

Id ... 

ERJC only one oould give specific ftgvuree. One school rep- 



orted a dropout rate of 90%$ but could not give specific 
figures I and also had only 17 students enroll in the 1971*»72 
academic year* 

Of the schools reporting specific dropout figures t 11 
reported a total of 10k students out of 661 enrolled had 
dropped outt an overall rate of 15«3^« But five of the 
11 had only had any kind of IndiPtn student program for one 
yeart and were probably low 9 or below the figures for the 
long term* Two stated they had no special programs for 
Indian students » two had been in operation for two years t 
one for three years t and one for five years. ThuSf for 
various reasons t it appears that the low overall rate 
reported from the specific figures is overly optimistic* 

Twenty of the 55 schools polled stated that they had 
an active recruitment program for Native Americans , with 
no recruitment effort being found at the other 35 schools. 
Of the 20 t 11 indicated that they had a full-time recruiter 
for Native Americans, and 18 reported that they had part«* 
time recruiters. Seventeen reported that they had some 

type of orientation program for incoming new students # 

t 

and it is generally included in the EOF program orient- 
ation. 

Indian parents are able to provide financial support 
to only a very small percentage of their children. Fotir 
schools reported only 45 students receiving any financial 

..... £, 

support from parents, while 1? schools reported 399 stud- 

^"ts reesiying support from EOF, and 2^ schools repor.ed 

IC 

^6 students receiving- uupport of some Iclnd from BIA« 
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Fifteen were receiving tribal support, 50 were enrolled In 
the College Work Study program, and only 32 were reported 
to working outside the school. (This last figure is doubt- 
less influenced by the BIA policy of actively discouraging 
Indian students from doing any work outside the school during 
their first year, coupled with the fact that many of the 
students were in their first year*) Other sources » 
private scholarships 9 ND8L loanSf CI Bill — provided some 
support for 23 students • 

BIA and EOF are also the most pervasive sources of 
support as seen by the number of campuses reporting their 
use* Of the 33 out of kZ schools which provided some data 

on financial support 9 BIA was reported at 26 of themt and 

i 

EOF at 23* Work Study was reported from 17, tribal schol- 
arships from 10, outside work from 9f parents from six, and 
other sources from eight* 

Intuitivelyt the school officials reporting In this 
survey felt that the major reasons the Native American 
students dropped out were, in order, lack of adequate fin- 
ances, failure to make an adeqxiate cultural adjustment to 
the schoolt lack of support or encouragement from school 
officials, and other uncategorizable reasons, usually 

. personal. When asked to rank the above named reasons « 
plus lack of support or encouragement from the home, 

i financial reasons were ranked in the top half of a scale 

from one to six by 12 schools, and only onoe in the bot- 

I 'J 
I • ■ ■ . 

o' offl half. Cultural reasons were rated in the top half 

Bmmi times 0 end only twice In the bottom half* Lack of 
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support from school officials was ranked In the top 
h«lf nine times, and three times In the bottom half, 
"Other" reasons, mostly personal as It turned out, were 
ranked In the top half eight times, end In the bottom 
half three times. Failure to maintain grades was not 
an Important factor, ranking fifth with six replies in 
the top half, and four In the bottoR half. The home was 
-not thought to be an obstacle to student sucresp by most 
of the officials! fl-^e rated It third out of six, and three 
ranked it In the bottom half* 

Of course, this Intuitive survey of reasons for the 
dropout Is only the roughest type of indicator, and has 
little validity or reliability. It will hopefully be 
followed by more concise, better-documented studies. 

Ill BUDGETS t WHAT SHARE DOES THE INDIAN GET? 

The total budget set aside for Indian curriculum 
In 1967 was, apparently, only $11,000| one school acc- 
ounted for the whole total. in 1967-66, and also again 
In 1968-69. In 1969-70, however, the picture had changed. 
Six schools had a totfc.1 of $125,832 set aside for Indian 
faculty, curriculum development, counseling salaries, and 
so on. The largest of these was the Davis campus, with 
$50,000* UC Berkeley, Cal StatlrLong Beach, Sacramento 
State, Sonoma State, and San Francisco State also had 
fledgling Native American Studies programs started* 

The total for 1970-71 Jumped to $^89t711 In nine 

o 

ERJC different schools, with the largest being UCLA* Berkelpy, 



Humboldt with a federally-funded Indian Teacher Education 
Project t and the UC Davla Canpui all had subatantlal bud^ 
gets* The other flve werp small, however^ 

The 1971-7? budget Jumped again, to ♦l,0tf7f500. In 
19 schools reporting* Of this total, however, at least 
$185,500 went to support projects other than classroom 
salaries; of the 19 schools reporting budget figures, only 
12 reported also having any Indian ciarrlculua* The other 
seven reported no Indian classroom program. The largest 
non-classropm budget went to the American Indian Cultural 
Program at UCLA, and was about |150fOOO* The balance of 
the sum went for recruiting, counseling, administration, 
and so on* Pour schools reported some sort of "department* 
with no special budget set aside to support It* 

Most of the budget support came from the school ^s 
annixal budget* But some $390,000 came from the federal 
government to fund various projects* The Indian Teacher 
Education Project received $17^,28?, Columbia Junior Coll* 
ege received $60,000 for a Forestry Management training 
program (since discontinued), and Laney College received 
$100,000 to train mental health aides* The research unit 
at UCLA received some $60,000 In federal funds* Only UCLA 
received ly money from foundations, and this was email 
about $10^000* It thus appears that federal monies avail* 
able for development In the humanities, for curriculum 
development in special programs, and several others, are 
not coming to California* Some 23 Institutions reported 
some money set aside for Indian programs* 
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IV> NATIVE AMBRICAN STUDIES I DEPARTOENISS AND STAFF 

From one small subsection of a department in one school 
five years ago, the Indlan-orlented currlculimi has grown to 
Include 18 department of Native American Studies, of varying 
visibility and depth. Three are degree-granting departments, 
but three others are housed In la Raza Studies, Afro-Amerlcan 
Studies, and General Studies departments* One is only a res- 
earch unit, and one is certificate-granting, similar to a 
minor .program* Two are only In the planning stages, and 
both anticipate implementation in the 1972«*73 academic year. 
Two are on the same campus* 

When asked why these departments and/or Indian classes 
were started, officials at 12 schools gave as a reason press- 
ure from the Indian students* Another 12 (some, of course, 
gave both reasons) gave as a reason pressure from the comm- 
\mity* The ^goodness of the school** was given as a reason 
by eight of those responding, and seven said that anticip- 
ation of pressure from Indians was a reason. Seven also 
gave other reasons* 

Of the departments, three are specialized, 1. e*, 
give classes in only one specific area, and 15 are of a 
general nature* Altogether, they offered in 1971 some 
183 classes In Native American Studies | all schools report- 
ing {kZ) reported a total of 210 Indian-oriented classes in 
29 schools. But there Is tremendous variety In the depth 
of the eXasses offered, and in the kind of classes* UC 
Berkelej offers some 28 classes In a full degree-granting 
.ERXC^*P*****«*>*» but seven of the 29 reported having only one 
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Indian oli^ss^ DavlSt Eureka t Chlooi Hajrwardo Sacramento 
State 9 and liong Beaoh all have a fairly wide variety of 
clasBes. DavlSf Berkeley! and Sacramento State grant deg<~ 
rees In Native American Studies, and I^ng Beaoh grants a 
certificate* The Indian Teacher Education Project at 
Humboldt will soon graduate Its first class of Indian 
teachers* 

On the whole t with little financial support appar- 
ently, several schools have come up with substantial prog- 
rams In Native American Studies* This growth has been 
concurrent wlthf and largely as a result of, the rapid 
Increase In the number of Indian students on the campuses* 
In 1968, for example, there were only 36 Indian-oriented 
classes, other than anthropology courses, on 11 campuses t 
and 31 campuses apparently had no Indian classes* 

The projected number of Indian classes for 1972-73 
Is 278, at 29 different Institutions* Three or four 
schools Indicated that they might have classes In addition 
to this total, where none exist now, If they could succ- 
eed In having qualified faculty hired* 

The ntamber of teachers of Indian studies has risen 
Just as dramatically* From a total of U full-time equlv- 
•lent pesltlona In: 1 968 (at seven soheols) the total in 

1971- 72 was about 54^ PTE's at 25 institutions. And for 

1972- 73» the same 25 schools Indicate that they anticipate 
89 and 5/6 PTB*Sf and two additional schools did not know 
If they would get the teachers they wanted. 
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Twelve of the schools reported sponsoring some 18 
conferences, meetings f and workshops which had Indian ed- 
ucation as the central theme# UC Davis has been the most 
active m this area, having sponsored related events* 

Five schools reported some friction between Indian 
students and Indian staff serious enough to warrant con- 
cern* Two reported that the teachers were not militant 
enough to suit the students, one reported that the teach- 
ers were too political, and one reported that political 
Intrigue of various kinds caused friction* One reported 
thflt the students wanted to take advantage of the Indian 
teachers ~ to get easy grades ~ and that friction dev- 
eloped when the teachers would not give out ••easy** grades* 
^ Another reported that an Indian teacher had expected more 
work from the Indian students than he had from non- Indian* 

V* AREAS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

This report stopped short . of any explanation, "and for 
good reason* The resources and time available to gather 
and analyze the Information were not enough to go further* 
But there are several areas that need further Inves- 
tigation* One Is the dropout rate* As stated earlier, one 
feels Intuitively that the dropout rate Is much higher than 
this report would Indicate* "But the reasons for the drop- 
outs are both more Interesting and more vital to the succ- 
ess of Indian students In general thf^n establishing acc- 
urate figures* Are the schools wlfh Indlan-orlented curr- 
ERIC iculum more successful m graduating Indian students than 
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schools vho have no such special programs? What effect does 
the academic background of the student have? Do special 
tutoring and counseling programs lower dropouts signific- 
antly? What reasons do the students who dropped out give? 
What would motivate them to stay in school? Is the education 
they are offered perceived as relevant to their plans for 
their future? Will a whiteman^s education close doors at 
home for them? What difference does academic standing make? 

Another area of special study is the skills needed on 
California Indian reservations, and in California Indian 
communities. The Indian Teacher Education Project is one 
program in the state aimed at a very crucial problem in 
Indian education — the alienation of the young Indian 
child from the classroom. But there are other areas of 
concern, areas in which specific skills are needed^ from 
forestry management to hydrology* and a state^level plan 
could be worked out with adequate commitment. 

Basic is the documentation of the eudcational needs 
of the Indian population of the state as a whole. At this 
time it appears that much less than 2% of the Indian pop- 
ulate ion-^ ha s^flnl shed college, and the figure could easily 
be less than 1%. Many adults need further education, and 
would possibly undertake such if they were financially able. 
The adult educational needs, with the exception of one school, 
^ are apparently getting little notice. 

Altogether, the growth of the past five years has been 
rapid, but it Is not enough. The gains of the past few years 
O nust be consolldatedy and assesments made. The Indian has .£l^ 

eric; : ^ : 

HSBiMaipiig way to go go to reach parity with the rest-of -the nation. 



A B?EtiOa It AflRlVlK)& AT THE H& URES 

The total number of students estimated for 1971-72 
is probft^bly hlgh# One factor would overestimate the total, 
and one factor would underestimate, but by not as much* 

The total of 17.65 from ^2 schools includes five schools 
whose totals are compiled from student census figures* Such 
figures from census cards passed out to the student body, 
usually in the fall quarter, rely on the .interpretetation 
and honesty of the students* In addition, such compilations 
are never complete; the usual return is 40-60)lt. The most 
common source of error seems to be, in arriving at the 
Native AmeriCjSn Indian total, that the •'newer" term •■Native 
American, •• as used on many census cards, confuses many stud« 
ents* Many who have always thought of themselves as '•Native 
Americans 9 •• even though their race might be Caucasian, Black 
or Oriental, respond to the Native American category* San 
Jose State, on the basis of such a survey, reported that it 
enrolled 253 Indian students* A check of this list of stud- 
ents who checked ••Native American** revealed only six who 
confirmed that they were Native American Ind lane* 

Some of the totals come from the records of the BOP 
office on the campus» and these totals sometimes report 
the number of students they Intend to serve, rather than 
the niUDber actually served. The reason Is that the school's 
portion of EX)P (and Upward Bound, Talent Search, and Special 
Services, If existing) funds is based on the projected est- 
imate of the number of economically disadvantaged students 
the program will serve. It is thus to the school's, or 
the program advantage, to overestlmatci the larger the 
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number of students served, the larger the funding* 

Some of the totals come from administration officials , 
and are only educated guesses. 

Some of the schools polled were^ not Included In the 
final •;abulatlonf either because of lack of Information or 
spars! ty of Inf oraiatlon# But with the lack of these, It 
was apparent In Interviews that they would account for no 
more than about 300 students; the fudge factor of 379 was 
added to the total of 2021 to come up with an estimate of 
2kOO for 1972-73* 

Only 32 of the >2 schools included reported an estimate 
for 1972-73. To get. the total, the niunber of students from 
the previous year was Included for the ten schools not rep- 
orting. 

The total amount for budget la low. Some. of the schools 
polled and not Included In the final total do have faculty, 
recruitment, counseling, and other positions set aside for 
the Native American, and their inclusion would have Increased 
the total budget by perhaps as much as $500,000. But for 
the state as a whole, this would still mean that only .3% 
of the University and State College budget Is set aside for 
Native American positions and programs. 

In Inquiring about Indlan-orlented classes. In general, 
no attempt^ WPS made to Include all Indlan-orlented classes. 
For Instance; some anthropology classes could possibly be 
classed as Indian-oriented, but some, such as ethnology 
and field classes, were not classed as being ••indlan-orlented. 
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There Is another possible source of error, one which 
could be, but Is not felt to be, much greater then those 
already mentioned. That Is the fact that all California 
universities and collep^es were not surveyed or polled# 
The method used in arriving at the list of schools was 
analogous to the inductive; lists of schools with Indian 
students from BI A records, records of other organizations, 
and similar sources were combined to come up with a working 
list. Then each one of these schools, when contacted, was 
asked to give lead information on the other schools in Its 
area* Some schools with Indian students could have been, 
and no doubt were, omitted. But it is safe to assume that 
they would not change the totals significantly — at least 
less than of error. 

There is no cldlm for completieness In the list of staff 
people; It Is at best a working llst# 
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. APPENDIX III > Reasons for Dropouts 

Financial The School Grades Cultural Other 

Reasons Home Officials Reasons 

1 5 S 5 2 1 ~ 

2 3 0 2 5 S T 

3 0 ^ 3 2 5 2 5 
^ J J ^ J 



0 


2 


2 


i 


1 


- 6 


1 


6 


0 


6 


0 


3 



TOTALS 13 8 12 l4 13 11 



APPENDIX IV J Staff totals 



7 Part- time Pull- time 

Faculty 20 26 

Recruiters 1 2 

Counselors 5 20 

Financial Aids 0 3 
Administrators ,6 1^ 

Other 3 1 

"35~" "35~ 



